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Will the New Housing Bill 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Will the new hous- 
ing bill clear our slunis? 


Mr. Drers: It will help, but it is no 
complete cure because the funds pro- 
vided by the act are inadequate to do 
a complete job. 


Mr. FitcH: My answer is: No, but 
it is a wonderful step in the right di- 
rection. I am most interested in the 
research provisions of that law. 


Mr. La Coss: I believe that the 
Housing Act just passed will help to 
clear the slums. It will provide an 
impetus—with the necessary funds— 
that has not been supplied by private 
enterprise. It is too much to hope 
that this one law will do in a short 
time something that has never been 
done over the centuries, but with the 
complement of public low rent housing, 
I believe a significant start has been 
made. 


* od 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The new housing 
bill, the Housing Act of 1949, is con- 
troversial in many respects. One of 
its most important provisions is that 
of slum clearance. 


Cost and Effect 


Slum clearance is talked about a 
good deal, it seems to me, by a great 
many people—but what are the rami- 
fications of the problem. What is the 
cost of such work? What effect does 
it have on the community? 

Now, Mr. Drefs, you suggest that 
this new law will help, although you 
say it will not solve our problems. In 
what ways do you think that the new 
law will help the situation? 


Mr. Drers: It will help the situation 
by venturing into areas and into proj- 
ects that private capital would not 
dare to enter because of doubtful 
monetary return, even on a small in- 
terest basis. 


Clear Our Slums? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Fitch, you are 
quite interested in the planning as- 
pect, in the research aspect of the law. 
What are we doing today in planning 
to eliminate this problem? 


Mr. Fitcu: Of course, many plans 
have been made, but here in St. Louis 
the one most interesting to us is the 
one which the Washington University 
School of Architecture has attempted 
in conjunction with the South Broad- 
way Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association. That group has asked 
the School of Architecture to see what 
could be done in an area surrounding 
the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Bank and Trust Company. 


How Do You Plan? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What sort of plan- 
ning do you do in a situation like that? 


Mr. FitcH: The School of Architec- 
ture replanned the entire area, sub- 
mitting what we think is an ideal plan 
for that particular area. That means 
that we studied not only housing, but 
recreational facilities, commercial fa- 
cilities—everything of that sort. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Studies such as that 
probably have been going on for some 
time, yet Mr. La Coss, you mention 
that the housing problem and the prob- 
lem of slum clearance has been with 
us for centuries. Why is that prob- 
lem as important to our communities 
now as it was years ago? 


Mr. LA Coss: For the simple reason 
that if you have decent citizens, you 
must give them decent places in which 
to live. We are too prone to regard this 
acute housing shortage, and the slums 
in particular, as an outgrowth of the 
war, an excrescence of the war. They 
are nothing of the kind. We have 
had them as long as time has been 
running. The poor are always with 
us. And it is about time that some- 
thing should be done about it. 
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I think this is, as I said before, just 
a step. It’s a costly step, but a step 
that I think we can afford. 


Mr. BucCHANAN: What are the pro- 
visions of this new housing bill, Mr. 
Drefs, in the matter of slum clearance? 


Provisions of Law 


Mr. Drers: We are talking primari- 
ly about slum clearance. For clear- 
ance and acquisition the law provides 
the sum of one billion dollars to be 
loaned to a housing agency set up as 
the one we have here in St. Louis. In 
addition, it provides a grant-in-aid of 
one-half billion dollars, which is an 
amount that will be given to a housing 
authority to compensate for the dif- 
ference between the cost of tearing 
down and acquiring the facility and 
cost of the virgin land that would 
have had corresponding facilities. 


Finally, there is a provision for 
loans of one and one-half billion dol- 
lars at the interest rate of 2-1/2 per 
cent; or on longer term loans the 
community itself can finance the proj- 
ect because it is protected further by 
a 3808 million dollars per year subsidy 
to compensate for rents that are be- 
low what would be normally required. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I would like to take 
each of those in order. For instance, 
this one billion dollars for “clearance 
and acquisition.” Does that mean to 
acquire the land itself and to raze the 
area? 


Mr. DREFS: Yes, that is exactly what 
it does mean—to tear down the build- 
ings and restore the area to what 
might be called vacant land. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: And then, Mr. La 
Coss, the grant-in-aid provision that 
Mr. Drefs has mentioned. Is that an 
outright grant? 


Mr. LA Coss: Yes, as I understand 
it, that is an outright grant, something 
that will be given to local bodies which 
will permit them to buy the blighted 
areas and clear them. The local or- 
ganization can sell.or lease the land 
to private interests for other building. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: And then it’s one 
and one-half billion, Mr. Drefs, for 
the local agencies? 


Mr. Drers: One and one-half billion 
in addition that would be loaned to 
local agencies, yes. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: And then the agen- 
cy takes care of the planning that Mr. 
Fitch is talking about and the actual 
construction? 


Mr. That’s right. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What is the bene- 
fit of the subsidy provisions? 


DREFS: 


Mr. Drers: The idea is to rent these 
houses or facilities to people at ap- 
proximately 20 per cent below exist- 
ing rates for corresponding property. 
Therefore,.with the costs at the point 
they are today, you will have to pro- 
vide a subsidy between what would be 
a normal rent and what is the actual 
rent under the Housing Act. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: In order to make a 
going proposition out of the project. 


That’s right. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Don’t the private 
interests object to the fact that you 
have a subsidy in housing that may be 
competing with them. What do the 
planners say about that, Mr. Fitch? 


Mr. DREFS: 


‘Limited Dividend’ 


Mr. FItTcH: 
it very much. 


Most of them do not like 


Mr. Drefs, you mentioned the fact 
that private capital is not interested. 
Wouldn’t it be possible in housing to 
have a limited dividend corporation 
such as is used by the Neighborhood 
Gardens here in St. Louis? 


Mr. Drers: Yes, I think that is en- 
tirely feasible in downtown areas. I 
mention that private capital isn’t in- 
terested because my study of the local 
situation shows that the most build- 
ing is on the outskirts of the city. 
There private capital will venture be- 
cause it has a wider market for rent- 
ing. 
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Mr. FircH: One of our reasons for 
studying this South Broadway area 
was the fact that the Monsanto Chem- 
ical plant is right there, the Anheuser 
Busch brewery is right there, and the 
Gaylord Container Corporation is 
there. These firms employ a great 
many people. We are hoping that we 
ean make that area so attractive that 
people will want to live there, at a 
point where they can walk to work. 


Mr. Drers: I think, Mr. Fitch, such 
improvement is highly desirable, and 
I think that one of the aims of this 
law is to keep the people within the 
city limits and in the area where they 
now are living. 


Federal Aid? 


Mr. LA Coss: In your South Broad- 
way project, Mr. Fitch, are you go- 
ing to ask for or expect to receive any 
federal grant, federal aid? 


Mr. FitrcH: Mr. La Coss, when this 
project was first envisioned, it was 
based upon a limited dividend cor- 
poration and private capital, much like 
the Stuvyesant Village and the Peter 
Cooper Village in New York and like 
the project in Rochester, New York— 
a private limited dividend corporation 
with a guaranteed return of 6 per 
cent on the money invested. 


Mr. BucHANAN: I am not sure I 
understand the limited dividend pro- 
vision. Is that so that rents can be 
low, yet the return on the money is 
sufficient to attract capital? 


Mr. Firco: The rents are made high 
enough to pay back the loan from the 
government and still maintain a 6 
per cent dividend to the instigators 
of the project. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: That way it guar- 
antees the cost of the project? 


Mr. Fitcu: Yes. 


Mr. BucHANAN: What about re- 
search possibilities of the law? What 
are the provisions, Mr. Fitch? 


Mr. Fitcu: As I understand it, 
there is money set aside for research 


in construction materials, cheaper 
ways of building, better ways of do- 
ing what we have been doing thus far. 


I was interested in the statement in 
our own building law which allows 
only “materials and appliances and 
devices or methods of construction ex- 
cept those in general use and common- 
ly regarded as satisfactory, unless and 
until approved by the building com- 
missioner.” In other words, I want 
to get over that phrase, “general use 
and commonly regarded”—we want to 
find new ways of doing things, and 
research is the only way. 


Mr. DreFs: I agree with Mr. Fitch 
on that subject because to me the 
building industry, particularly in 
small projects, hasn’t progressed like 
other businesses. There are still a lot 
of antiquated practices, and there is 
still a good deal of feather bedding. 


Here in St. Louis we did bring our 
code up to date a couple of years ago, 
but most city codes are still antiquat- 
ed. 


Mr. FitcH: I would not say that ours 
was completely up to date. I still think 
that they have a tendency to be quite 
conservative. St. Louis has always 
been so. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The building code, 
of course, in many communities is a 
hindrance to construction, we know, 
because laws that were made many 
years ago are still on the statute 
books. 


Social Implications 


Mr. La Coss: Isn’t it true we are 
having trouble right now because the 
Board of Aldermen didn’t pass the 
$65,000 appropriation, I believe it was, 
for the survey of housing here? We 
have the ordinance, but before it goes 
into operation we must have a survey 
to find out what the housing needs 
are here. The Board of Aldermen pass- 
ed it up. And now they won’t meet 
again until fall, and time is wasting. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: That leads to the 
social implications you speak about, 
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Mr. La Coss. What about these slum 
areas? That is a term, it seems to me, 
that would hit a lot of people in the 
solar plexus. If I were living in an 
area, I would object to the term, slum 
project. 


Mr. LA Coss: That is true, and in 
many instances it is rather difficult 
to distinguish between a slum area and 
a blighted area, or an area that is go- 
ing into decay, or an area that is de- 
teriorating in some way. 


And most people resent the fact that 
they live in slums. They don’t like to 
hear themselves referred to as slum 
dwellers. I think Mr. Fitch probably 
found that to be true in the South 
Broadway project, didn’t you? 


Mr. FircH: Very much so. We do 
not consider that land a slum area at 
all. It is an area populated by early 
settler Germans who keep their prop- 
erty in good shape. 

Naturally there are some places that 
are not so good, but in general that 
entire area is only a blighted area. We 
do not call it a slum. 


‘Projects Become Slums’ 


Mr. DreFs: Under the 1987 act there 
were 192,000 housing units built, so 
that this housing act is merely an ex- 
tension and broadening of the old act. 
I have been in city after city where 
some of the units built under. the ’37 
Act might almost be considered to be 
slums today, because residents have 
not kept them up and maintained 
them. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What can we do 
about that problem, Mr. Drefs? How 
are you going to convince people to 
keep up the property? 


Mr. Drers: I think that is up to the 
local housing authority. It is up to 
the authority to see that the tenants 
maintain the unit which they are oc- 
cupying and keep the general neigh- 
borhood in good shape. 


Mr. FitcH: Mr. Drefs, that is a hard 
thing to do when you have a public or 
political tie-in. That is why I feel 


that the limited dividend corporation, 
which really makes the owner the boss, 
makes it possible for him to set up 
the rules. When you can set up the 
rules in that way, you can provide for 
maintenance of property. 


Mr. Drers: There are definite polit- 
ical implications in this law because 
it limits the housing to so-called low 
income people, who are defined under 
the law as those who are earning be- 
tween $1900 and $2000 a year. When 
residents earn beyond that, they are 
supposed to be evicted, which politi- 
eally is a very difficult thing to do. 


Mr. La Coss: Are you referring to 
politics on the local level or on the 
national level? 


Mr. Drers: I would cover both of 
them; I say locally and nationally. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What about the 
monetary cost, Mr. La Coss? You say 
that we should go ahead—that we can 
afford such projects now. 


‘We Can Afford It’ 


Mr. LA Coss: It isa rather paradox- 
ical thing for me to make that state- 
ment as representative of the Globe, 
which has consistently criticized New 
Deal, Fair Deal extravagance and has 
called for curtailment of federal 
spending, has championed the thing 
we call free enterprise, and has al- 
ways decried the trends of the present 
government to socialism in the Brit- 
ish pattern, but I don’t think there is 
an inconsistency there. After all, we 
can object to, say, federal aid to edu- 
cation and socialized medicine, and a 
few other fantasies, but this is an 
investment in citizenship. And as long 
as we are throwing our money around, 
sending billions to Europe and every 
place else, I think some share of it 
should stay here at home. I think we 
can afford it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What do the re- 
searchers say on a problem like that, 
Mr, Fitch? 

Mr. FitcH: It may be trite, but I 
agree with Mr. La Coss in respect to 
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the need for this thing. Certainly 20 
per cent of the area of our cities is in 
need of rehabilitation. These areas 
pay only about 6 per cent of the taxes. 
The expense, the chance of disease and 
of crime and delinquency in those 
areas makes it, I think, absolutely nec- 
essary that something be done. 

The university, of course, is the real 
place for a research program. A uni- 
versity can be untrammeled by com- 
mercial considerations. The real crux 
of the situation, however, will be the 
acceptance of any such thing. 


Mr. La Coss: Along that line and 
speaking specifically of St. Louis, 
about 18 months ago a joint Congres- 
sional committee came to St. Louis and 
conducted a hearing. The Mayor of 
St. Louis went before the committee 
and told them how St. Louis was fail- 
ing to meet its housing needs. He said 
that for fifteen years before the war, 
marriage licenses had outrun building 
permits, and the war had heightened 
the increase. Three years after the 
end of hostilities nearly 13,000 fami- 
lies of war veterans were still desper- 
ately looking for a place to live. Then 
the City Plan Commission published 
a report which stated that half of the 
city’s residential area was obsolete or 
blighted. Fifty per cent of the city’s 
housing was in a state of decay! 

Now, this is a report on St. Louis, 
and St. Louis is not a decrepit, run- 
down city. St. Louis is a progressive 
city. And that situation is found in 
many, many cities. 


‘Move Out of City’ 


Mr. Drers: Mr. La Coss, one of the 
problems in this city, as in all other 
cities, is that people are tending to 
move out of the city. As a result, 
your slums are within what might be 
called the old part of the city. 

To show that the housing is getting 
better, we can look at figures which 
determine that, since the end of 1946, 
2,200,000 non-farm units have been 
built, and only 1,600,000 new non-farm 
families have been created. So, we 
are gradually working toward a cure 
of the housing problems. 


But we are not clearing the slums 
because the great bulk of the new 
building is in non-slum areas. 


Mr. LA Coss: That is our problem. 
People move out of downtown St. 
Louis. There was the crux of the 
problem we had last fall on the $16,- 
000,000 bond issue which failed. That 
was related to a project of 54 blocks 
in the general downtown-midtown 
area, There was an area from which 
thousands of people would have to be 
evicted. It was required that you had 
to find some place to put them. You 
couldn’t do this. 


Of course, that is a major problem 
of slum clearance. It is somewhat of 
a popular belief that it is only neces- 
sary for the government, or some hous- 
ing authority, or somebody else to pro- 
vide funds or to obtain funds, in order 
that you clear the slums overnight. 
That is impossible. It is something 
that must be done gradually. 


Long Term Project 


Mr. Drers: This new law contem- 
plates only 50,000 houses started be- 
tween now and the summer of 1950. 


Mr. FitcH: Mr. Drefs, isn’t there a 
revolving fund in that law? 


Mr. DREFS; 


Mr. FitcH: So it will return to the 
government and be re-loaned? 


Mr. DreFrs: Yes, because this $308,- 
000,000 subsidy runs on for 40 years. 
As money is repaid, the fund continues 
intact. 


Mr. La Coss: We have two housing 
projects here in St. Louis now. As I 
understand it, neither has cost the 
city of St. Louis a dime. The housing 
authority has merely used the credit 
of the United States to borrow money 
at an interest rate of 1.15 per cent. 
Under the new law, the rate is a little 
higher, isn’t it? 


Yes, there is. 


Mr. Drers: Two and one-half per 
cent. 
Mr. LA Coss: The opposition will 


say that the city loses money because 
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it doesn’t collect taxes on areas under- 
going slum clearance. But there is a 
provision in lieu of taxes—and as I 
understand it these two housing proj- 
ects here have already paid in more 
money in lieu of taxes than the city 
would have collected as property taxes. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: 
ly pay the city? 


Mr. LA Coss: As I understand it, 3 
per cent of the rental goes back to the 
city. 


The projects actual- 


Mr. Drers: I think that is right. But 
under the new housing law the taxes, 
both real and personal, are eliminated. 
That is the city’s contribution. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: To the social wel- 
fare? You feel that the cost is worth 
while? 


Mr. Drers: That’s right. 


Mr. La Coss: We have $10,000,000 
projects here, and they have paid for 
themselves. It looks to me as if they 
are good business ventures. 


Low-Cost Housing? 


Mr. DRreFs: Don’t forget those were 
built when the costs were considerably 
lower than they are today. 


Mr. La Coss: That’s right. That is 
why it is not correct to refer to low- 
cost housing. 


Mr. FitcH: There is no such thing 
as low-cost housing. 


Mr. La Coss: It is housing for low 


income people. That is what it is. 


Mr. FitcH: But it is not low cost! 


We have been talking housing, hous- 
ing, housing. There are other prob- 
lems connected with housing. We must 
provide recreational space, parks, 
playgrounds, schools, churches. We 
must fix it so that the children in pass- 
ing from their homes to those schools 
can do so without crossing major high- 
ways. That is one of the main ideals 
in city planning. 


Mr. Drers: Mr. Fitch, the area that 
has been set aside for a public housing 


project here in St. Louis is now, in 
my opinion, one-third unoccupied. 
There is considerable vacant space 
that could be used for parks and re- 
creational spots. 


Mr. La Coss: In your South Broad- 
way project, I think you planned to 
use park areas for original building. 
Then your entire project called for 
several parks which you would in turn 
give back to these people. 


‘Keep People in Area’ 


Mr. Fitch: That is true. We did 
not want to remove anybody from the 
area. The ideal was about five fam- 
ilies per acre; we have 15 families per 
acre—which is nothing like 100 fam- 
ilies per acre in New York and other 
bigger cities. We should like to con- 
tinue this project, and we hope that 
the group down there will succeed in 
donating to the university about $100,- 
000, based upon that limited dividend 
corporation idea, for this research 
program. If the university can come 
in for any of the government money 
on the same basis, we shall be glad to 
have it. 


Mr. Drers: Mr. Fitch, it is impor- 
tant that we consider that the slum 
clearance must be located in areas that 
are slums or blighted, because unless 
we can rehabilitate those parts of the 
city which are in that condition, the 
whole purpose of this law has been 
defeated. Therefore it is very im- 
portant that the projects be in areas 
which are now decidedly slums. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: If I were in one of 
these areas I would want to know 
where I could live until you built me a 
new home. I am interested in this 
park plan that Mr. La Coss and Mr. 
Fitch mention. You mean you build 
on a park, then tear down existing 
buildings and make a park out of that 
area? 


Mr. FitcH: There is in the area 
we’re talking about a little square 
which is now a playground. We would 
like to make a deal with the city. We 
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are eventually going to give to the 
city a much increased area in parks, 
so we would like to use this playground 
on which to erect the first units, Then 
we will move people out of other loca- 
tions into that space and be able to 
raze the next block. It is a step-by- 
step project, but not impossible, 
though more costly. 


Mr. La Coss: 
clearance proposition you must prom- 
ise to provide homes for the people 
you dislocate. Now that was one of 
the sticklers in the bond issue that 
failed last fall. Although the plan- 
ners and the mayor said any number 
of times that no one would be evicted, 
people still feared they would have 
no place to live. They voted against 
the project. It gets back to the origi- 
nal proposition that you can’t clear a 
slum overnight. 


Mr. FitcH: Which is why we hope 
to use our vacant ground. 
Mr. Drers: That same condition is 


true in the new projected area here in 
St. Louis, because it is my guess that 
30 per cent of that property is unoc- 


Of course, in any slum’ 


cupied. Building could be arranged 
so that the unoccupied space would be 
built on first, and the work toward 
housing for 1,000 families in that 
area. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: And the whole 
thing could be developed through this 
new housing bill? 


Mr. DREFS: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Gentlemen, I think 
in your discussion you have empha- 
sized many details and tenets of slum 
clearance that many of us—lI certain- 
ly would include myself—were not 
aware. 


And your talk of projects here in 
St. Louis can be applied to other areas 
all over the country. I think details 
that we have mentioned are true in 
cities over the entire nation. 


In a problem of such scope we have 
to consider all possibilities, and we 
are agreed, that we should work to- 
ward betterment of the community. 
And that, it seems to me, is more im- 
portant than any argument over the 
best method of reaching that goal. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 
Available for 10 cents in coin. 


Our Housing Problem—Building 
Vol. XI, No. 7 


Our Housing Problem—Rent Control 
Vol. XII, No. 8 


Should We Worry About the Increase in 
World Population? 
Vol. X, No. 13 
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American Planning and Civic Annual, ed. by Harlean James. Washington, D.C., 
American Planning and Civie Association, 1948, Vol. 18. 


Notes on national, state, county, metropolitan, and urban planning. 


GOODMAN, PERCIVAL and PAUL GOODMAN Communitas: Means of 
Livelihood and Ways of Life. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1947. 


Modern ideas on city and regional planning. 


JEANNERET-GRIS, CHARLES EDONARD (Le Corbusier, pseud.) Con- 
cerning Town Planning; tr. by Clive Entwistle. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1948. . 

Shows the past and present practices of town planning and explains what 
science could do for the modern world. 


LEWIS, HAROLD MACLEAN Planning the Modern City. New York, Wiley, 
1949. 2 Vols. 


An excellent working tool in the city planning field. 


RODGERS, CLEVELAND American Planning; Past, Present, Future. New 
York, Harper, 1947. 


Favors national planning by the government, controlled by a system of 
checks and balances. 


WILLIAMS, HUNTINGTON and WILMER H. SCHULZE What “The Bal- 
timore Plan” Is—and Is Not. Chicago, National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials, 1949. 


Reprinted from the Journal of Housing, January, 1949, with additional 
comments on the Baltimore Plan. Publication No. N-268. 
WOOD, EDITH ELMER Slums and Blighted Areas in the United States. 
Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1938. 

Report on slum areas and slum clearance planning. 
WOODBURY, COLEMAN and FREDERICK A. GUTHEIM Rethinking Ur- 
ban Redevelopment. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1949. 

Number one of the Illinois Redevelopment Series. 


Chicago. Chicago Land Clearance Commission. Redevelopment Project No. 1. 
Chicago, The Commission, 1949. 


Los Angeles. City Planning Commission. Accomplishments, 1948. Los An- 
geles, The Commission, 1949. 

A 48-page pamphlet containing a review of redevelopment activities in 
Los Angeles, with a special study of the Chavez Ravine Area. 


New York, Regional Plan Association, Inc. Rebuilding with Congestion, a 
Policy for Central City Development. New York, The Association, 1949. 
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Philadelphia. Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority. A Report of the Re- 
development Authority, City of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, The Authority, 1949. 


Rhode Island. Providence Redevelopment Agency. Rebuilding Providence. 
Rhode Island, The Agency, 1949. 


St. Louis, Missouri City Planning Commission. Comprehensive City Plan. St. 
Louis, The Commission, 1947. 


United States Conference of Mayors. America Cannot Afford Slums. 1949, 50c. 


U.S. Congress. 81st Congress, 1st Session, Public Law 171. Housing Act of 
1949. Washington, D.C., U.S. Superintendent of Documents, 1949. 


Housing law with emphasis on slum clearance, aid to low rent housing and 
farm housing; sponsored by Senators Ellender and Wagner and Representa- 
tive Spence, became Public Law July 15, 1949. 


American City 64:7, July, 49. “At Last! House Passes Housing Bill.” 


Briefly states provisions of National Housing Bill approved in the House 
on June 29. 


American City 64:84-5, June, ’49. “Baltimore’s Battle with the Slum.” 
Lists key elements in Baltimore plan adaptable in other cities. 


American City 64:97-8, Feb., ’49. “Public Housing Measured; Three Criteria 
for Success.” J. S. FUERST. 


Review of three studies conducted in 1948 in Chicago showing results of 
practices of public housing on tuberculosis mortality, fire record, and school 
attendance. 


Architectural Record 105:140, Jan., ’49. “Slum Areas Studied.” 


States briefly the aims and lists the personnel of the Urban Redevelopment 
Study. 


Architectural Record 105:18-+, Apr., ’49. How Much Public Housing?” 


Explains compromise figure of 810,000 public housing units settled upon 
by Senate’s Banking and Currency Committee. 


Architectural Record 105:7-++, June, ’49. “Senate-approved Housing Bill Causes 
Expected Turmoil in House.” 


Summarizes arguments in house over Senate-approved housing bill. 


Atlantic Monthly 183:35-38, May, ’49. “Slum Clearance at a Profit.” EDGAR 
L. JONES and BURKE DAVIS. 

Recommends the Baltimore plan to other cities as the first step in a public 
housing program. 


Journal of Housing 6:214-216, July ’49. “Housing Act of 1949 Is Passed—Vic- 
tory in Sight.” (Supplement, Part II: “Final Congressional Action Taken on 


Housing Act of 1949.’’) 
Details of last six days of debate on Housing Act of 1949 and final adopt- 


ed form. 
U.S. News 27:36-9, July 8, ’49. “Housing Help for Almost All.” 

Summarizes housing aids for low-income families, cities, farmers, veterans, 
and builders. 
U.S. News 27:32-39, July 29, ’49. “How U.S. Will Get More Housing.” An 
interview with Raymond M. Foley. 
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Have You Read These 


Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts ? 


List of all available Reviewing Stand 
discussions on request 


Volume XII of THE REVIEWING STAND 


2. Should We Change Our Economic 15. The Meaning of Easter in a Mod- 
System? ern World. 
3. What Is America Reading? 16. Is World Government Possible 
4. Do Cooperatives Endanger Other Now? 
Business ? 17. Can We Achieve Mental Health in 
5. Should Our Government Provide a Push-Button World? 
Medical Care? 18. What Is Happening to Music in 
6. Should You Worry About Heart America? 
Disease ? 19. What Sort of Labor Law Should 
7. Our Housing Problem—Building. We Have? : 
8. Our Housing Problem—Rent Con- 20. What Do Science and Philosophy 
trol, Mean to Your Life? 
9. Can We Make Adoptions Safe? 21. Why Vacations? 
10. Should Yellow Oleomargarine Be 99. Are You Looking for a Job—Or a 


Prohibited in Commerce? Better Job? 


11. What Can We Do About Old Age? heme a 
12. Science—Promise or Threat to the 23. Weal ts Happening 


FPutare?. 24. How Can You Make Your Mar- 
13. When Does Juvenile Delinquency riage a Success? 

Lead to Serious Crime? 25. The Meaning of the Hoover Re- 
14. Should We Pass Laws to Curb port. 

Communism? 26. Watch Your Language! 


VOLUME XIII of THE REVIEWING STAND 
1. What Do Our Teen-Agers Think 3. Our 81st Congress 


of America’s Future? 4. What Is Happening to American 
2. How Will the North Atlantic Pact Literature? 
Affect Us? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


1) I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 
[] I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
CL] I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 


(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 
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